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Statement of Purpose for 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION 


The purpose of the JourNAL oF CoMMUNICATION is to reflect, 
maintain, supplement and develop its readers’ interest in and under- 
standing of inter-human communication in all its contexts and forms 
and as seen from every point-of-view. It is not, in the usual sense, 
a specialist journal, but is designed to keep the reader who special- 
izes in any one of the myriad aspects of this vast field aware of 
developments and thinking in other specialties and the field as a 
whole. 


This orientation for the JouRNAL oF COMMUNICATION is meant 
to operate toward two similar ends. The first is that, by making 
theoretical, empirical and practical information on other aspects 
available to him, the JouRNAL hopes to provide each specialist with 
a broad context for his own work. It is hoped that we will thus 
avoid the intellectual isolation and consequent fractionation which 
are constant threats to progress in our general understanding of such 
a tremendous and complex subject as communication. The second 
is to provide a clearing-house for basic thinking on the general sub- 
ject. Basic ideas can originate in the work of any specialist, and to 
deny their use to other specialists would be unfortunate indeed. Fur- 
thermore, the general subject is in sore need of the definition and 
clarification that a general theory of communication would provide, 
and this general theory will only be formulated by persons in close 
touch with developments in all specialties. 


Though each specialist (teacher, professional communication ex- 
pert, theorist, experimenter, etc.) in each area (listening, mass media, 
personnel relations, English composition, etc.) will occasionally see 
his own specialist area represented, it will be the policy of the 
JouRNAL OF COMMUNICATION to bring him information, much of 
which may be directly useful to him, from other specialties. It 
seems clear that each specialist in a subject as broad as commiunica- 
tion must keep up with what amounts to two “areas” — his own and 
the general one. This should, of course, be true with all scientists 
or artists. Where it is not, science falters and art deteriorates. 
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COMMUNICATION ABOUT COMMUNICATION: 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


A main aim of the National Society for the Study of Communi- 
cation is to serve people whose interests in the study of discourse are 
general. Associations exist in number for those whose views are 
special or limited, but in each of these the specialist communicates 
with colleagues whose views are narrowed to the specialty. The 
Society seeks to provide media of communication for people who 
look beyond their specialties to the general ideas of communication. 
These media are meetings, publications, and other services. 

The Annual Convention usually is held on several days between 
Christmas Day and New Year’s Day in a major city. Discussions 
are conducted, papers are read, and officers are elected. The Sum- 
mer Conference usually is held in a country place for three days 
in the last part of August. An object of the Summer Conference is 
to promote productive discussion in an atmosphere of relaxation. 

Local Chapters of the Society bring together those who live 
within a limited geographical area and have an interest in regular 
study of communication. The Society also sponsors meetings in the 
programs of other associations. Details of meetings are printed in 
publications of the Society. 

The Journal is issued four times a year and is circulated inter- 
nationally. Its editors aim to place between one set of covers out- 
standing papers that treat various special questions of communica- 
tion, together with those that treat broad ones. During another four 
months of the year the Executive Secretary issues the Newsletter. 
News about members, notices of meetings, and short articles on 
communication appear in the Newsletter. A new service of the 
Newsletter is to publish descriptions of materials that may be ob- 
tained from the Information Distribution Center. 

Reprints of papers on communication and bibliographies on 
communication are collected and distributed by the Director of the 
Information Distribution Center. Consultation Teams advise schools, 
businesses, and civic organizations on especially complex problems 
of communication. Study and Research Committees of the Society 
collect information about their specialties and distribute it through 
the meetings, the publications, the Information Distribution Center, 
and the Consultation Teams. 

The Society exists for communication and by communication. 
Its only successes are successes of communication. Prompt, clear, 
and appropriate communication with potential members, members, 
chairmen of committees, editors, council members, and officers is 
the whole basis of our being. 

[3] 














WHO’S THE LEADER? 
SetH A. FESSENDEN 


“The leader,” said the professor, “is the member of the group 
who helps his colleagues to find and to solve their problems.” 

“The leader,” said the major, “is the person whom others follow 
willingly.” 

“The leader,” said the foreman, “is the one who can get the 
job done the fastest and the best.” 

“The leader,” said the company president, “is the man who can 
influence others, who can bring others to his way of thinking.” 

“Would you,” the professor asked the major, “call Genghis 
Khan a good leader?” 

“Certainly!” interposed the company president. “He had to be 
to build such an army.” 

“Well,” conceded the major, “he was successful, but I wouldn’t 
say that he was good.” 

“Don’t try to dodge the issue,” chimed in the president again, 
“morals have nothing to do with the matter — a leader knows what 
he wants and he sees to it that his men understand him.” 

“T would say he was a good leader in that respect,” agreed the 
foreman. “No ordinary person could have led an army so powerful.” 

“Are we saying,” inquired the professor, “that the goal of lead- 
ership was the same in 1200 as now?” 

“Absolutely,” agreed the major. 

“They’re one and the same,” added the president. “The leader 
exerts leadership.” 

“Dear Professor,” suggested the foreman, “you’re supposed to 
be smart. You tell us.” 

“Yes,” added the president, “give us a lecture.” 

“No,” objected the major. “Let’s all talk about it. I think my 
ideas are as good as the professor’s and I have had much more 
practical experience.” 

“So have I,” agreed the foreman. “Let’s be sensible about this. 
Let’s get down to cases.” 

Dear Reader, I am the professor; they wouldn’t let me tell 
them about leadership in business. Let’s allow them to “get down 


Seth A. Fessenden — Director, Research in Speech and Communication, 
Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 


[4] 
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to cases” and while they’re doing that, you and I will also try to 
discover who’s the leader in business and industrial situations. If 
the others want to listen, fine. 

I would agree that getting the job done is important; but I would 
not agree that getting it done was the most important thing. Isn’t 
it usually more important for a salesman to develop a buying 
clientele than to make a series of fast, one-shot sales? In the same 
respect, it is more important to look beyond the immediate job and 
to consider all of the future jobs that these men and women will 
have to do for you. Therefore, should we not be concerned with the 
attitudes of those who do the jobs? Their attitudes toward us, 
toward the job, toward the company, toward each other, and perhaps 
most of all toward themselves. The leader must see beyond the 
four walls that confine him. 

Now, instead of talking about leaders and leadership, let us 
consider the terms in realistic settings. We have heard about gang 
leaders; we have heard about leaders of revolts; we have heard 
about democratic leaders; we have heard about community leaders; 
in fact, we have heard about leaders and leadership so much that 
we never know what a person is talking about when he mentions 
the word “leader.” 

A leader is not one who does something; he is a person who 
fulfills a necessary job, the fulfillment of which brings the others 
with whom he is working closer to achieving some goal. A foreman 
is definitely a leader when his instructions or orders help his men to 
produce a better product and to produce it with greatest economy. 
But he is not a leader if he merely uses his authority to gain his 
own point of view. 

Let’s begin by giving an order: “Jim, clean up that mess you’ve 
made.” Here we assume many things. We assume that we have 
the right to give an order to Jim. Why? Well, we’ve got that kind 
of job; we are in charge of the work and Jim is doing some of it. 
We have a boss who expects certain things of us and those things 
include the work done by Jim and the maintenance of good working 
conditions. Therefore, let’s examine our own thinking first. Do we 
give the order to please the boss, to make things better for Jim, to 
maintain standards of cleanliness that we have set, to punish Jim 
for some past offense, to put him in his place, to show our authority 
to others, to satisfy our ego, or for some other equally justifiable 
reason? 
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In giving such an order we also assume that Jim will not clean 
up the mess unless he is told to do so. Well, you know Jim a lot 
better than I do; but I’ve known Jims who crave attention and 
will even create a messy working situation to get some. I’ve also 
known Jims who work in conditions which they don’t like merely 
to spite a foreman. I’ve known Jims who crave some status among 
their fellow workmen and feel that resisting standards laid down by 
the boss will cause them to be admired by others. And I’ve known 
Jims who were just careless about the appearance of everything. 
Perhaps this Jim is one who actually has a different standard of 
cleanliness than we have. So far as he is concerned, he has not been 
working in a mess. Maybe he has to be told to clean up the mess. 

Another assumption we make in giving such an order is that 
the mess we see was made by Jim. Maybe someone else made it 
and he is determined to let the other fellow clean it. Or maybe he’s 
right in the midst of an important piece of work; he knows he has 
a mess, but he also has plans to clean it up as soon as he can spare 
a moment. Maybe it looks messy because he’s in the process of 
cleaning things up. You know there is a point in almost all house- 
keeping where orderliness is not possible. Or even, perhaps Jim has 
been off the job for a few moments and his fellows have played a 
“joke” on him. Did you ever hear about the fellow who dumped 
his fallen leaves on his neighbor’s yard? 

Does Jim make any assumptions about us when we give the 
order? He most certainly does. He hears first the tone of voice, 
then the idea, and then he notices how we are standing, the ex- 
pression on our face, and the manner in which we gesture. From 
these he makes his assumptions even though he may not know he’s 
doing it. You know, we are constantly acting on judgments which 
are formed not by a single thing but by many. We wake in the 
morning, note it’s a bit darker than usual at that time of day, we 
hear the eaves dripping, we note a dampness in the air, we see 
others with coats on and their collars turned up, we decide to wear 
a rain coat. We may assume we reached our decision because we 
saw that it was raining, but it’s not as simple as that. Almost every- 
thing we do is based on patterns of events and not upon any single 
event. Jim makes his assumptions about us not according to the 
words we use, but according to everything that we unconsciously 
think might be related to the order. 

Jim may assume, the old boy’s mad this morning, the old boy’s 
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mad at me, the old boy’s boss has been on his tail, the old boy’s 
really on the job, the old boy’s trying to show off. There are no 
limits to the things that one may think about under such conditions. 
Nor are Jim’s reactions confined to this one order. He is condi- 
tioned by his past associations with us and by his mental predictions 
of what the future associations will be. Let us say for the moment 
that the character of leadership that we have exerted in the past has 
the principal influence upon his reaction to our order in the present. 
What our future relationships with those who work with us will 
be is now being determined. We need to be good leaders. 

I wonder, Major, Mr. Foreman, and Mr. Company President, 
if it isn’t possible for us to reach a common agreement upon the 
kind of leadership needed to cause Jim to recognize the desirability 
of cleaning up the mess he’s working in and to do it quickly and 
willingly. I have one suggestion; let me present it for your con- 
sideration. It will at least give us a starting point. 

Let’s first change our assumptions about Jim. He’s a human 
being with feelings like all of us. He’s working in a situation where 
he needs not only the sense of security that we can help to give 
him by outwardly respecting his general workmanship, and in which 
he needs to have the feeling of equality with his fellows. In short, 
he must retain above all his own self respect and confidence. The 
first task of leadership is to help to develop those who work with 
him into people who have faith in themselves in the situation into 
which they are placed. The more we are willing to expect this of 
others the more likely it is that they will have it. 

Once we have changed our own outlook, then we can try to 
direct the outlook of the Jims. We want Jim to feel himself a mem- 
ber of a team. We want him to feel that we are working on the 
same team as he is but with different responsibilities. We want him 
to be willing to react to our “orders” in the same spirit as he expects 
his machine to react to his “orders.” Both he and I know that the 
machine has limitations even when performing its special task. Both 
he and I should know that we have limitations, too. I cannot expect 
Jim to change his emotional nature to satisfy mine. Nor should he 
expect me to change to satisfy his. Instead, we need to know each 
other well enough to keep our orders within the bounds of limita- 
tions. As leader, it is my task to study Jim and to know his char- 
acteristics as thoroughly as he knows the tools with which he works. 
If I expect him to respect me, I need to know my job. 
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“That’s right,” says the major. “To command you must make 
your men know you mean business.” 

“That’s right,” says the company president. “To lead you must 
know how to bring your men to your way of thinking.” 

“That’s right,” says the business manager. “Learn to get the 
job done by teaching the man to do what you say.” 

“That’s wrong,” says the professor. “We have the ends in view 
but not the means. Let me try again. This time I'll be brief and 
try to stick to the how.” 

(1) Check carefully your own point of view of the man. This 
is the hardest job you'll have, but it’s a must. Your tone of voice, 
your manner, and all of your own approach will hinge upon this 
attitude. Stop in your work long enough to ask yourself, “What kind 
of a human being is Jim? What emotional needs must I help him to 
satisfy before he will want to be on my team?” 

(2) Build toward the future need to give the order. Let Jim in 
on the way things are handled. Let him help in decisions that affect 
him directly. Help him to understand the boundaries of freedom in 
which both of you work. Treat him as a member of a team. Help 
him to understand you as a person. 

(3) Let your orders be as objective as possible. Don’t blame, 
don’t accuse, don’t belittle. Be specific but be human. Instead of 
our early order, “Jim, clean up that mess you’ve made!” you could 
say, “How come such a mess, Jim?” Your next comment would de- 
pend entirely upon his response. Suppose he said, “What mess?” 
You would have to know Jim pretty well before you would say, 
“Clean it up, fellow, clean it up.” But there probably would be 
no problem if you could point out specifically some of the things 
that caused you to give the order in the first place. If you have a 
good team, the men will know when to kid and when to act. 

Some plant managers might hedge and ask, “What do you mean, 
‘develop a team’?” Or, “How do you know when you’re developing 
a team instead of kowtowing to the men?” I suggest that there are 
seven means of judging. I'll suggest them; you try them out in 
your own situation. 

(1) What is the spirit of the situation? Is the emotional atmos- 
phere relaxed and generally free from tensions and unrest? 

(2) How accurate are the lines of communication? If a rumor 
Starts, does it resist distortion? Does the grape-vine keep informa- 
tion straight? 
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(3) How are disagreements settled? Can they be ironed out by 
the men or must some sort of authority. be used? 

(4) Do the persons involved set their own standards? Are the 
standards of performance or workmanship high but not too high 
to be held? 

(5) Are the activities coordinated? Are the individuals con- 
cerned with how their contributions fit into the total process? 

(6) Is there mutual respect among the men and between the 
men and the appointed authority? Do they recognize workmanship 
at all levels? 

(7) Are new workmen quickly absorbed into the team? Do the 
men take it upon themselves to help the new person become part 
of their society? 

If so, then you have a team. And somebody around there must 
be a real leader. 





RESEARCH NOTES 
P. E. Lull, F. E. Funk, and D. T. Piersol, Business and Industrial 

Communication from the Viewpoint of the Corporation President, 

(Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, June, 1954) mimeographed. 

This booklet reports the results of a survey of the opinions of cor- 
poration presidents on the subject of communication. Fifty-one presi- 
dents replied. They represent fifty-one of the one hundred largest cor- 
porations in the US. 

“Analysis of the results obtained seems to warrant the following 
conclusions. . . . 

1. Very important policies should be transmitted orally or in com- 
bination with written media. 

2. There is a definite relationship between communication and pro- 
ductivity. 

3. Oral communication is at least as important as written communi- 
cation, and may be even more important. 

4. There is a definite relationship b*tween breakdowns of com- 
munication and labor disputes and strikes. 

5. “Lack of communicative ability in management,” “Inadequate use 
of communication media,” and “Inadequate training programs in the 
field of communication,” appear to be major causes of breakdowns in 
industrial communication. 

6. Communicative ability is a combination of natural talent and 
skill that may be developed by training and experience. 

7. All levels of management should receive training in methods of 
communication. 

8. Effectiveness in communication is partially determined by the au- 
thority of the communicator’s position. 

9. The personal regard that listeners have for the communicator 
seems to affect the reception and acceptance of his ideas. 

10. Ability in oral communication is an important factor in man- 
agerial effectiveness.” 






































CURRENT DILEMMA: THE ISOLATE SPECIALIST 
KENNETH WINETROUT 


Each generation must decide what are its most pressing prob- 
lems. Each must draw up its schedule of priorities as it sees its own 
impasse situations. This would seem obvious. However the obvious- 
ness of a task by no means assures an attack upon it. In our own 
day we frequently hear a set of phrases which suggest that there 
is no automatic correlation of intellectual concern with a schedule 
of priority problems. For example: retreat from reason, the cult of 
objectivity, the artistic elite, the purist complex, the loss of nerve, 
etc. Each phrase indicates that in one way or another we are busy 
fretting over non-essentials while the essentials get lost. 

My contention is that a careful assessment of our present situa- 
tion would place communication high on our list of priorities, per- 
haps in the number one spot. Communication is much in the news. 
Communication is not suffering from inattention; what does seem 
to be lacking is a conceptual framework by means of which we can 
orient our thinking about it. We need to relate it to such concepts 
as civilization and progress. 

Walter Bagehot nearly one hundred years ago in Physics and 
Politics gave us a start toward the formulation of such a concep- 
tual framework. For him, discussion was the basis for government 
reform. “It was ‘government by discussion’ which broke the bond 
of ages and set free the originality of mankind.”! Once we agreed 
that we should talk over the issues, we had made a break with the 
past; we had then broken the “cake of custom.” 


But a government by discussion, if it can be bourne, at once breaks 
down the yoke of fixed custom. The idea of the two is inconsistent. 
As far as it goes, the mere putting up of a subject, with the object 
of being guided by that discussion, is a clear admission that that sub- 
ject is in no degree settled by established rule, and that men are 
free to choose it. It is an admission that there is no sacred authority 
—no one transcendent and divinely appointed man whom in that 
matter the community is bound to obey. And if a single subject or a 
group of subjects be once admitted to discussion, ere long the habit 
of discussion comes to be established.2 


Kenneth Winetrout, Ph.D.—Head, Educational Department, American In- 
ternational College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
1. Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knoph, 1948) 
p. 262. 
2. Ibid., pp. 166-167. 


[10] 
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We have accepted government by discussion. In many ways the 
United States may be considered a pioneer in this manner of gov- 
erning. We moved from rule by authority and by custom to rule 
by majority. This was a great step forward. 

But, majority-rule does not necessarily usher in the millenium, 
nor insure its continuance if one should appear. It may harden and 
grow inflexible and unfair. James Bryce observed that “unfortu- 
nately, courage and independence are planks which a soil impreg- 
nated with the belief in the wisdom of numbers does not tend to 
produce.” More pointedly for our purposes, Bryce said that “the 
longer public opinion has ruled, the more absolute is the authority 
of the majority likely to become, the less likely are the energetic 
minorities to arise.” 

A century ago Bagehot could optimistically declare: “If we know 
that a nation is capable of enduring continuous discussion, we know 
that it is capable of practicing with equanimity continuous toler- 
ance.”* In the context of the last century Bagehot may not have 
been far wrong in his essentially political analysis. But with con- 
tinuous discussion and “unlimited debate,” we still have not 
achieved his “continuous tolerance.” Furthermore, discussion now 
has many dimensions in addition to the political dimension Bagehot 
had in mind. We have pretty well mastered how to make effective 
use of majorities. Our present task is: the effective use of minori- 
ties. 

Today one may hold that our communication (or discussion) 
problem is not so much that of political minorities, the out party; 
or sects, the small dissident group. Rather it would seem that our 
frontier would be the need for intercommunication among specialist 
minorities. T. S. Eliot touches upon this point when he writes, “. . . 
a society is in danger of disintegration when there is lack of contact 
between people in different areas of activities — between the politi- 
cal, the scientific, the artistic, the philosophical and the religious 
minds.”5 

We have an illustration of this in the case of the Salk polio 
vaccine. Somehow the scientist could not communicate with the 
government administrator, the state medical societies with the Na- 


3. James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: Macmillan, 1914) 
pp. 265-266. 

4. Bagehot, op. cit., p. 169. 

5. T. S. Eliot, Notes Towards the Definition of Culture (New York: Har- 
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tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the national government 
with the parents, etc. Here we see in a dramatic manner our com- 
munication problem. We have experienced, especially in the last 
two or three decades, a proliferation of knowledge and a prolifera- 
tion of groups. These groups may be characterized as now possess- 
ing great knowledge and now as possessing great ignorance. We 
must learn how to make sense out of the multifariousness of know- 
ledge and the multiplicity of groups. 

Karl Mannheim had a good grasp of just what it is we are up 
against. 

The more elites there are in a society the more each individual elite 

tends to lose its function and influence as a leader, for they cancel 

each other out. In a democratic mass society, especially one with 

great social mobility, no group can succeed in deeply influencing the 

whole society.6 
We solved, perhaps, the problem of the single elite, the Fascist. 
But we have yet to solve the problem of the multiple elite society. 
This problem, as I see it, is above all else a communication problem. 
Some may prefer to think of it as a problem of integration. We 
once possessed devices for effecting integration. There was the 
authoritarian solution imposed from above or below. This we reject. 
There was the intellectual schematic design: the Hegelian State, the 
Marxian dialectic, and the Spenglerian cycle. This we seem unable 
to accept even when presented with the charm and brilliance of a 
Toynbee. The day of the grand scheme seems gone. Karl Popper 
may have written the obituary for the grand scheme in his The 
Open Society and Its Enemies. 

With political totalitarianism in disrepute and with intellectual 
all-inclusive schemes a kind of superstition out of the past, our ef- 
forts at a workable integration seem to center in communication. 
An important aspect, of course, is freedom of thought. We need 
to have a clear appreciation of Holmes’s marketplace of free ideas. 
We have had eloquent advocates in this area. But this is not 
enough. We need a second area, which we may call the area of 
communication theory and process. At this level we experience 
more than the mere lack of eloquence. Somehow we must bring 
about an orientation possessing the necessary techniques whereby 
we can facilitate the communcation process between specialist elites. 


6. Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940) p. 86. 
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Muller is suggestive. “As it is, the main problem is not so much to 
fill in the many gaps in our factual knowledge as to make sense 
out of the vast deal that we do know.”7 

We have been in the habit of giving our medals and prizes to 
those who add to man’s fund of knowledge. This is the prestige 
function for scholars. We have, of course, granted some prestige 
to the interpreter. We have spoken well of our Shakespearean and 
Joycean critics. A Bergsonian or a Deweyean may receive some ac- 
claim. One wonders though: Is the world ready to recognize the 
worth of one who would study the communication process so “as 
to make sense out of the great deal that we do know’? This, I 
should like to suggest, may be the frontier for our time this may 
be the survival issue. 

We have solved beyond man’s wildest dreams the problems of 
specialization. We have the H-bomb and the polio vaccine: but as 
both of these advances clearly indicate we have not solved the com- 
munication-integration problem. Mannheim holds that, if social sci- 
entists want to get anywhere, “they must think out the problem 
of scientific integration just as thoroughly as the problem of sci- 
entific specialization.” 

Sociology will continue to ignore the essential question as long as 

specialists refuse to see their problem as a whole and leave the syn- 

thesis to phraseologists. As long as scientific knowledge is scattered 
among different specialists no one is responsible for considering the 
problem as a whole, and it passes into the hands of those who have 
speculative axes to grind.8 
Baker Brownell sees the same danger in specialization. “The sci- 
entist is likely to leave his new born discoveries on the steps of the 
orphanage for anyone to adopt who comes along. ‘They are public 
property,’ he says proudly, ‘I take no responsibility for their use.’ ”® 
Lewis Mumford’s Jn the Name of Sanity is a book-length elabora- 
tion of this same theme. 

Exhortations about a return to sanity or a return to unity, ex- 
hortations about a sense of responsibility and a sense of the whole 
— these may very well be quite appropriate. But they are not 
enough. We cannot go on trusting that the trauma of a Hiroshima 


7. Herbert J. Muller, The Uses of the Past (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952) p. 29. 

8. Mannheim, op. cit., p. 32. 

9. Baker Brownell, The College and the Community (New York: Harpers, 


1952) p. 55. 
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will awaken us. Our specialist elites must learn how to communi- 
cate with each other, and not only with each other but with the 
rank and file. The task of developing the processes which will make 
this possible is every bit as significant, and more so, than any task 
we face today. It is the job for a particular kind of specialist, a 
communication specialist. 

We have a further dimension to our communication-integration 
frontier. Perhaps we may call it the emotional dimension. Emotion 
and intellect are two aspects of a single inseparable function. Still 
we may use one of them to indicate an emphasis and to point up 
the multi-dimensional quality of our problem. Bergson is helpful 
in the following. 

Doubtless we think with only a small part of our past, but it is with 

our entire past, including the original bent of our souls, that we de- 

sire, will, and act. Our past, then, as a whole is made manifest to us 

in its impulse; it is felt in the form of tendency, although a small 

part of it is known in the form of idea.10 
Our hope would be that our artists would be able to bring about 
the kind of communication suggested by this passage. We may hope 
for some help, but our hopes are not greatly encouraged by what 
we know from the past. Muller, for example, says that “the limita- 
tions of modern culture are not due only to the narrowness of sci- 
entists and technicians, and the grossness of businessmen, but to 
the fastidious exclusiveness of literary and learned man, jealous of 
their traditional prerogatives as custodians of a higher or holier 
kind of truth.”4 

For all our universal education under compulsory attendance 
laws one would be naive to ignore the social distance and intellec- 
tual distance which separates the intellectuals and the masses. Here 
too we encounter a communication crisis. 

We have come to feel that humanity at large must share in the 
total pattern of progress. We may call this the democratic impulse 
or the policy of diffused control. We are no longer content to speak 
of the “economic man” or the “political man.” We have chosen for 
good or ill, for good we hope, to think in terms of the “whole man.” 
This concept of the whole man functioning in an integrating culture 
has enormously complicated the problem of communication. Mod- 


10. Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (New York: Modern Library, 1944) 


p. 8. 
11. Muller, op. cit., p. 18. 
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ern man may be considered as a multi-participant in a multi-faceted 
culture. Practically each man must choose his area or areas of par- 
ticipation, but we seem committed to the goal that each man must 
enjoy access to every (almost) area and that each area should be 
available to every (almost) man without extraordinary communi- 
cation barriers. 

Mannheim felt that the intellectuals “hold a key position in 
social change as specialists in the invention and diffusion of ideas.” 
He felt that in the long run these men would be more powerful than 
the “visible holders of power — commanding guns, airplanes.”12 At 
this stage the intellectuals have been more effective at the inven- 
tion of new ideas than at the diffusion of ideas. Civilization and 
progress may well depend on preventing a serious imbalance to per- 
sist between these two functions of the intellectual. 


12. Karl Mannheim, Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950) p. 64. 





RESEARCH NOTES —_———— ——— 





Stanley Schachter and Harvey Burdick, “A Field Experiment on 
Rumor Transmission and Distortion, “The Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 50, 3 (May 1955) 363-371. 

“Tt has been hypothesized that rumors will spread when there is 
(a) a state of cognitive unclarity about (b) an important issue which 
is (c) common to all or most members of the group.” The study 
gives evidence “That under conditions of widespread cognitive un- 
clarity there is far more transmission of planted rumor and far more 
speculation involving new rumors when the issue is important than 
when it is relatively unimportant. 

“In distinct contrast to expectations created by studies using the 
technique of serial reproduction, there is absolutely no indication of 
distortion of the planted rumor.” The following factors are suggest- 
ed which might account for this: “ (a) a rumor is usually trans- 
mitted more than once by each individual in the channel. This re- 
circulation tends to eliminate variation. . . .” “{b) Persons asso- 
ciated with previous inaccuracies or exaggerations tend to be exclud- 
ed from the developing channels of rumor transmission.” (c) “The 
complexity of the material transmitted.” In laboratory studies the 
rumors have usually been made up of the content of completed 
pictures or stories. In this field study the rumor was simple and 
uncomplicated. Thus leveling would be less apparent. (d) “The 
nature of the force to communicate.” In laboratory studies the 
subjects communicate the story to follow the experimenter’s in- 
structions. In the field study the subjects communicated on their 
own initiative. Presumably then, the rumor would be transmitted 
which is of interest. 


























CONFIDENCE, REDUNDANCY, AND THE 
PURPOSE OF COMMUNICATION 


Harry A. GRACE 


American servicemen are trained to maintain silence in order to 
avoid drawing enemy fire. Wherever Americans have fought they 
have remarked about the noisiness of the enemy. Objective studies 
of communication during the Second World War question the wis- 
dom of quietude, however.1 Research indicated that talk was the 
means by which each man knew he had group support. Without the 
reassuring noise of his comrades each man feared he faced the 
enemy alone. Silence bred anxiety, noise developed confidence. 
These facts call for a new approach to theories of communication. 

What is communication? Communication begins with a sender’s 
intention to tell a receiver something about a topic. The sender puts 
his intention about the topic into code and sends his message. Every 
message has its content and structure. The structure relates the 
contents of the message in the way that mortar fastens bricks to 
make a wall. 

The mess:ge must be sent over a channel in some medium. 
These, too, govern the message. We refer to the channel and med- 
ium together as the process aspect of communication. Messages 
may be altered when, for example, the medium changes from speech 
to writing. 

The receiver decodes the message. Then he acts upon his infer- 
ence about the sender’s intent. 

The sender, topic, and receiver share some characteristics. They 
belong to some community. We call this similarity among them 
their rapport. 

The essential in communication which embraces the process and 
the rapport we call confidence. Theories of communication often 
overlook confidence. The inclusion of confidence as an essential 
in communication clarifies paradoxes which otherwise arise. Witness 


Harry A. Grace, Ph.D.—Associate Professor of Psychology, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
1. S. L. A. Marshall, Men Against Fire, (Toronto: George J. McLeod, Ltd., 
1947). 
2. C. E. Osgood and T. A. Sebeck (Eds.), Psycholinguistics, (Baltimore: Wav- 
erly Press, 1954). 
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the apparent ineffectiveness of chatter from a baseball team — in- 
effective except that noise builds confidence. 

When does communication occur? Communication occurs when- 
ever a sender emits a message toward a receiver. Notice, we do not 
demand the reception of the message. To define communication as 
transmission places greater emphasis upon reception than is called 
for by all purposes of communication, because transmission implies 
the message has been received. 

Time and circumstance have often buried works of art such that 
no audience received them during the artist’s lifetime. Can we say 
that the artist who painted those lost canvases did not communi- 
cate? No. Just because a receiver failed to get a message does not 
mean the message was not sent. Communication occurs when a 
message is emitted — regardless of its reception. In the special case 
where the sender is talking to himself our theory still applies. The 
importance of our definition is that it keeps the effect of communi- 
cation separate from the definition of communication. Thus, we can 
speak of communication and “good” or “successful” communication. 
One does not mean the other. 

What effects has communication? Each emission may expand 
or contract the facility of the medium and/or channel. Changes in 
the process affect the structure and content of the message. Mes- 
sages, in turn, affect coding. Messages may also change rapport. 
Therefore, each emission may affect other or future Communication. 
These effects we may call feedback. Feedback occurs regardless of 
reception. However, reception has greatest influence upon confi- 
dence. 

This means that each canvas an artist paints may affect his 
other canvases. With each painting his technique may change. 
If someone reacts to his work, the artist may alter other paintings 
accordingly. But the very act of painting may change the rapport 
among artist, topic, and audience. 

We fail to understand the import of communication when, as 
practical men, we define communication solely as a matter of 
transmission. 

When is communication successful? Suppose a man were to 
call, “STOP!” He would communicate successfully to the degree 
that people stopped. Surely this is one effect of communication. 
When success is defined as the degree to which the receiver acts in 
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accordance with the sender’s instructiou, we speak of manifest 
reception. 

We must recognize another effect upon receivers. A sender may 
wish his audience to correctly infer his intention. He may ask if the 
receiver experiences the same emotion as the sender tried to convey. 
When success is defined as the degree to which the receiver correctly 
infers the sender’s intention, we speak of latent reception. 

Manifest and latent reception are not necessarily compatible. An 
artist may sell his painting only to find it hung upside down. Or he 
may receive a prize for his canvas and with it the question, “What 
does it mean?” 

Actually, artist, scientist, and practitioner send message after 
message without much hope to correct reception. And certainly 
without much hope of immediate, drastic action by the receiver. 
Pilot-ground communication, for instance, approaches 99% re- 
dundancy. Each message repeats the prior message almost perfectly. 
We can bemoan the few manifest effects from each communication. 
We can speak of wasted words. But are these conclusions war- 
ranted? Redundancy between the pilot and the ground builds 
confidence. With greater confidence, the manifest effect, a safe 
landing, is more likely. Theories based solely upon reception effects 
cannot explain the confidence-building value of redundancy. 

Effects upon confidence are the crux of the issue. Sending a 
message may increase confidence. Or it may not affect confidence 
at all. Worse yet, sending a message may decrease confidence. 
The more confidence two men have in each other, the less frequent 
and shorter their messages will have to be, and the greater will be 
the probability of successful communication. Most of our talk with 
family and friends is ineffective, but it builds confidence. So that 
at a later date the slightest gesture, the briefest word, may elicit the 
correct manifest and latent effects. Confidence effects are as im- 
portant to communication as the reception effects we customarily 
consider. 

Consider emission alone. An experiment no one else knows 
about may still improve a scientist’s technique. In essence this is 
our intention whenever we re-run an experiment, retouch a painting, 
or edit a poem. The editing may not affect reception. Worst of 
all, it may destroy rapport. 
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“Newspeak,” the language in George Orwell’s 1984, is edited 
continuously. Each time the number of words becomes fewer. 
Confidence shrinks with the shrunken vocabulary! , 

In another Orwell epic, Animal Farm, editions of the creed add 
to the message, “All animals are equal.”* With each edition con- 
fidence shrinks until at last the creed becomes, “All animals are 
equal, but some animals are more equal than others.” 

What are the purposes of communication? Confidence grows 
in importance as we examine the strategy of communication. “Pur- 
pose” does not refer to a single poem, dance, canvas, speech, or 
experiment but to a way of life. Purpose affects the success of 
communication. 

We shall explore four purposes: communication as utility, com- 
munication-for-communication’s-sake, communication as _ propa- 
ganda, and communication as creativity. The discussion of each 
purpose requires consideration of different effects. The distinctions 
among these schools are clearer in theory than in practice, for we 
have oversimplified them for emphasis. 

Functionalism, communication as utility, is a philosophy of 
immediacy. Feedback to the sender himself is the desired effect. 
The speaker enjoys his own speech. The functionalist wants his 
audience to jump. Although manifest effects are short-lived they 
satisfy a utilitarian purpose of communication. 

Communication-for-communication’s-sake expresses another pur- 
pose. We call this asceticism. Painter, poet, speaker, dancer, 
whatever his field, searches for the correct form in which to express 
his topic. He does not recognize his own efforts. He tries to ignore 
reception. He only wishes to act as a medium through which the 
eternal form may be expressed. 

Another school concerns itself with manipulation. This school 
seeks conformity. Communication has propaganda value. Senders 
try to increase acceptance of the process of communication. They 
try to develop receptive attitudes in lieu of manifest behavior. Their 
communication controls men without arousing consciousness. We 
call this the totalitarian school. 

Creativity is another purpose for communication. Creativity im- 
plies respect for differences. Jntegrators strive to develop confidence. 
The sender attempts to develop confidence between himself, the 


3. G. Orwell, 1984, (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949). 
4. G. Orwell, Animal Farm, (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946). 
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topic, and the receiver. He hopes that greater creativity on his part 
will enhance reception. Success is measured by both manifest and 
latent reception. Communicators working toward integrity respect 
differences and changes in men and nature. This respect for differ- 
ence and change sharply divides integration from totalitarianism. 

The diversities of purpose among these schools demand different 
tests be made of the effects of communication. One school accepts 
what another school rejects as successful communication. 

When should communication be redundant? ‘The proverb, “A 
picture is worth ten thousand words,” is true in Chinese but false 
in English. Why? Because the Chinese language is not very re- 
dundant. Speaker, topic, and audience share great natural rapport. 
Confidence is naturally high. English, on the other hand, is highly 
redundant. In English, communication depends less upon natural 
rapport, which is customarily lower, and more upon rapport devel- 
oped by redundancy. It is little wonder that an English-speaking 
artist often accompanies his painting with ten thousand words! 

In functionalism, redundancy may reduce the success of manifest 
reception. The audience may wonder why the sender repeated his 
message. Thus, the audience may react differently to the second 
message than to the first. If they are accustomed to a utilitarian 
approach to communication, doubt about the need for repeating a 
message makes both sender and receiver anxious. 

The audience has only ceremonial importance to the ascetic. The 
receiver criticizes the failure of the message to attain perfect form. 
The shame of having fallen short of perfection is the significant 
effect for the ascetic. 

Under totalitarian influence the receiver expects redundancy. 
Repeated messages build latent, subconscious attitudes. Redund- 
ancy boomerangs, however. Suppose the sender suddenly seeks 
manifest reception, the audience concerned only with an attitude 
may not respond. A similar problem occurs when the sender’s inten- 
tion changes. The audience, saturated by previous redundancy, may 
remain unmoved by the shift in dogma. This failure successfully 
fosters guilt on the part of both sender and receiver. 

The integrator must change his communication according to the 
effect each message has. Redundancy depends upon both confidence 
and reception. The demand for communication continues as long as 
differences and changes occur. 
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Redundancy is no straight-forward proposition. It may back- 
fire. The boy who cried “wolf” learned too late that repetition, 
per se, does not develop successful communication. Each non- 
successful message may maintain the present degree of confidence. 
Each unsuccessful message may reduce confidence. Each successful 
message may increase confidence. Redundancy, therefore, must be 
judged in view of the school of communication being investigated. 

How can communication be investigated? The school to which 
an artist, scientist, or practitioner belongs may be uncovered by 
questioning him. It may be recovered from analyses of his paint- 
ings, poems, dances, speeches, articles, whatever his messages might 
be. Or it may be discovered by experiments on communication.® 

Functionalism fosters idiosyncrasy. Senders individualize their 
technique. Single figures contrast sharply with their backgrounds. 
The purpose of this communication is to produce immediate, wide- 
spread effects. 

Asceticism ignores individuality. Imitation may be so perfect 
that neither time, place, nor author can be identified. Figure and 
ground blend amorphously. The purposes of asceticism are conser- 
vative and eternal. 

Totalitarian communication exploits mass. Grandiosity plays a 
major role. Groups attract attention. Alterations to suit dogma 
rather than imitations of form receive emphasis. Totalitarian mes- 
sages are temporal and restrictive. 

Many artists, scientists, and practitioners hope their messages 
will liberate men. They recognize the infinite task of creating 
greater integrity among men. They respect confidence and the 
audience whose behavior and attitude so clearly affect rapport. 

What can we conclude about communication? Communication 
includes a sender, a topic, a receiver, and the confidence among 
them. Communication occurs when a sender emits a message toward 
a receiver. Communication may affect the sender, the topic/mes- 
sage, and/or the confidence by feedback; it may effect the receiver 
by stimulation. 

The success of communication is measured by its effect. Mani- 
fest reception pertains to overt behavior, latent reception to the 
sequence of or attitude reflected by overt behavior. Confidence 
effects include changes in the process (medium/channel) and rap- 
port. 


5. H. A. Grace, “When is science?,” Journal of Educational Theory, in press. 
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The purpose of communication defines the effects to be con- 
sidered in measuring success. Functionalism considers sender feed- 
back and manifest reception. Asceticism considers topic/message 
feedback. Totalitarianism considers process feedback and latent 
reception. Integration considers rapport feedback and both mani- 
fest and latent reception. 

This theory emphasizes certain points. (1) Confidence is an 
essential in communication. (2) Communication is defined as emis- 
sion alone. (3) Changes in confidence, process, and rapport may 
be criteria for successful communication. (4) A Classification of 
purposes for communicating is suggested. (5) Senders whose pur- 
poses differ define successful communication differently. (6) 
Whether or not a message should be repeated depends upon the 
sender’s purpose for communicating: 








RESEARCH NOTES 





Arnold S. Gebel, “Self Perception and Leaderless Group Dis- 
cussion Status,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 40 (November 
1954) 309-318. 

“This investigation sought to discover, through a phenomeno- 
logical approach to personality, whether the emerged leader of an 
initially leaderless group discussion had a different way of seeing 
himself than the person who did not attain high leadership 
status. . . .” “Subjects were nine sorority girls who attained the 
highest discussion status and nine who attained the lowest discus- 
sion status in their respective seven-member discussion groups. Each 
subject was interviewed for one hour; each interview was tape re- 
corded.” 

The investigation revealed that “Leaders tended to have more 
positive attitudes toward themselves, tended to perceive others’ 
affect on them to be more positive, and tended to perceive the world 
with a lower positive affect than nonleaders. Leaders perceived 
themselves less negatively, they perceived their affect on others less 
negatively. Various indices of the conceptual matrix suggested that 
leaders perceived a lack of threat in the situation, and more im- 
portantly it suggested an active, outgoing, or maybe even extra- 
vertive trend. Nonleaders higher on the last conceptual category 
hinted at a passive, spectator type of role.” Further, nonleaders 
tended to express much stronger negative feelings than leaders. Non- 
leaders tended to be much more restricted in what they talked about 
in the interviews than did the leaders. “Nonleaders tended to 
strongly identify themselves with the group to which they belonged, 
i.e., the sorority; they tended to be more prejudiced towards out- 
groups, and they tended to think more in stereotypes.” 





























THE COMMUNICATION INSTRUCTOR, A HUMANIST? 
CHARLES H. KEGEL 


Seldom does a week pass without my hearing, generally over 
the coffee table and in the company of my departmental colleagues, 
this adaptation of an old cliché, “Every teacher in the university 
ought to be a teacher of communication.” Like most clichés, this 
one possesses an element of truth along with considerable falsehood 
—or at least misrepresentation. Is not every teacher who orally 
communicates meaningful ideas to his students and who asks that 
they read texts and write examinations and make comments in 
class, all presumably in the English language, not a functional 
teacher of English, of communication? I think he is. Has he not 
given his students practical training in the four phases of the com- 
munication process, listening, reading, writing, and speaking? I 
think he has. 

What we really mean by our tired cliché is that instructors in 
other areas fail to participate actively in the teaching of the lan- 
guage arts, a euphemistic way of saying that they do not generally 
call a student’s attention to the heinous fact that he has split an 
infinitive or dangled a participle. 

I wonder, however, if we can defend our constant criticism of 
the other areas for failing to teach analytically what it is our busi- 
ness to teach. I wonder also— and here I come to the substance 
of this article — if our old cliché might not with validity be turned 
around and made to read, “Every communication teacher in the 
university ought to be a teacher of .” If the 
other areas owe us a service, we owe an equally great, perhaps even 
greater, service to them. We owe them at least a broad knowledge 
of and a genuine respect for their subject matters. And it follows 
that if we are to possess that broad knowledge and genuine respect, 
we must be broadly educated men. 

Our situation is unique. The botanist’s class meets to learn 
botany, the historian’s to learn history, the physicist’s physics. 
Ours meet to develop an accurate use of language, the synthesis of 
all knowledge, for it is the vehicle by which knowledge can be con- 
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veyed. Our students, drawn from many disciplines, seek to relate 
our specialty, the study of linguistic behavior, to the fields of their 
choice. One of their chief complaints is that we fail to help them 
accomplish this function. Too often we attempt to teach an appre- 
ciation of the communication process in a vacuum. We think we 
are teaching listening by having students listen to lectures about 
listening techniques. We think we are teaching writing by having 
them analyze sentence construction. We think we are teaching 
reading by having them increase their reading rate. We think we 
are teaching speech by having them dutifully observe correct habits 
of posture, enunciation, and articulation. 

This is the easy way for the communication instructor to do 
business, and it entails the danger of erecting a giant staircase lead- 
ing nowhere, each step existing solely for the purpose of construct- 
ing the next step. But it is a poor way for him to do his business 
if he believes that language has as its raison d’étre the meaningful 
communication of ideas. Our real task consists of teaching our 
students to receive intelligently and to present accurately, interest- 
ingly, and ethically complex ideas orally as well as in writing. 

Complex ideas! Ideas of lasting value. Ideas which contribute 
toward making the man of broad attainments. These are the ideas 
with which our students should be taught to grapple. The univer- 
sity student given a passing grade for a speech on “My Dog, Fido,” 
no matter how impassioned is the inevitable dog-is-man’s-best-friend 
clincher, has been done a disservice. So too have the twenty-five 
or so students who listened to the speech. So too have our col- 
leagues in, for example, the Department of History, who have been 
striving to impress these same students with the necessity of their 
coming to grips with the ideas which have made Western Civiliza- 
tion tick. 

Herein lies the need for a broadly educated communication in- 
structor. Dealing as he does with students drawn from varying 
academic disciplines, teaching the use of the instrument with which 
all those disciplines fashion their ideas, he must be himself a learned 
man. If language represents the synthesis in which all learning 
meets, he must demonstrate to his students that the synthesis pos- 
sesses meaning and value, that it has had its effect upon him, has 
opened vast areas of human thought to him and has related these 
areas one to another. He must not be a narrow man, and the remark 
which I once heard an instructor make to his students, that they 
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study communication in college not to pick up “high-falutin scholar- 
ly ideas” but only “to make the buck,” ought to be foreign to his 
nature. 

Respect for language (and ought not every communication in- 
structor to possess this?) cannot possibly exist apart from respect 
for ideas. If we scoff at the idea, we scoff at language; if we allow, 
indeed even teach, our university students that pragmatic considera- 
tions and not ideas constitute the rationale for language, we have 
advanced a significant distance toward the world of George Orwell’s 
1984. 

Certainly the old fashioned freshman grammar course often di- 
vorced language from ideas. -So absorbed could it become with its 
nominative absolutes, partitive genitives, and pluperfect indicatives 
that it frequently forgot the idea altogether. I have seen, for ex- 
ample, The purple dandelions . . . was waving resplendently changed 
to The purple dandelions . . . were waving resplendently. The gram- 
mar-conscious instructor corrected a faulty verb construction, yet 
he offered no comment on the idea, the existence of purple dande- 
lions. 

We have come a long, weary way from that sort of instruction 
in freshman English. Let us hope that we have not traveled the 
distance only to come full-circle to the same void. The danger ex- 
ists. While few instructors of communication grammarize their stu- 
dents to death — indeed few of them are conversant with the juicy 
terminology of the grammatical trade — many of them, too many, 
skill their students. There is precious little distance between “pur- 
ple dandelions” and learning language “to make the buck.” 

I have heard vigorously defended the proposition that as teach- 
ers of communication we ought to have nothing to do with subject 
matter. Our task, so the argument ran, consists of discovering to 
our students the nature of the communicative process, showing them 
how they operate upon others and how others operate upon them 
through the medium of language. 

The argument, however, belies the proposition. With the former 
I certainly agree; I know of nobody who could defensibly disagree. 
The communication process is our realm. But I cannot agree with 
the supposition that the study of the communicative process can 
exist apart from and independent of the ideas which give it rise. 
It is absurd to argue that skill with any instrument, whether it be 
a piano, a paint brush, or a language, can be taught with complete 
disregard of the end for which that instrument exists. Language, 
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merely an instrument, developed because man felt the need to com- 
municate ideas, and if we are to teach and evaluate our students’ 
use of language, we must operate from within a framework of ideas. 
We must work with a subject matter. 

Or subject matters! Here is where we can lend assistance to 
our colleagues in other departments. Rightly or wrongly I will not 
here argue, the traditional subject matter of the freshman English 
teacher has disappeared as colleges and universities have moved 
away from the liberal arts orientation in recent decades. Perhaps 
the freshman under the old system was grammarized too much in 
his composition course, but his English training also brought him 
into contact with literature and thus with great ideas. Today, how- 
ever, under the communication approach, the concentrated study 
of great literature no longer finds a place in the freshman program. 
Yet something must take its place, for as I have contended, any 
attempt to deal with language without extensive consideration of 
the ideas or subject matter which call language into being is doomed 
to failure. 

We must, therefore, turn elsewhere for ideas, and the subject 
matter courses which our students take are the logical wells from 
which to draw. If we encourage our students to use significant 
material from their other courses for speeches and themes, and if 
we place stress not only upon the transmission but upon the ideas 
as well, we will be serving the student, the department whose ma- 
terials they use, and ourselves. Our students will more readily 
appreciate the synthesizing nature of language; other departments 
will benefit insofar as we inculcate in the student a genuine respect 
for the ideas of their particular discipline; and we will benefit by 
not having to tell countless students that a speech or theme on 
“Fido, My Dog” or “Making Effective Pincurls” is inappropriate 
to a university classroom. 

But — this kind of emphasis upon the ideas in communication, 
this insistence that the student deal with significant subject matter 
from various ficlds, requires of the instructor that he possess more 
than a superficial acquaintance with other instructional areas. It 
imposes upon him the responsibility to read broadly and to keep 
himself informed continually of deveopments in widely divergent 
fields. Furthermore, it requires that he be a living demonstration 
to his students that the university is in truth what it has always 
been in theory, the meeting place for ideas. Difficult responsibilities 
these, yet they are certainly ours. 











CCCC NEWS 


The 1956 CCCC Spring Meeting will be held March 22-24 at 
the Hotel Statler in New York City. This meeting is the first in 
New York and the new field should prove fertile in men and ideas. 
A widening of interest and emphasis is observable in the subjects 
scheduled for the 18 workshops. For example, previously unexplored 
workshop topics include “Communication Theory and the Study of 
Communication,” “Problems in Teaching the Structure of Language,” 
“Composition/Communication in General Education Programs,” 
and “The New Instructor: Provision for Inservice Education.” 

Half the workshops will meet for two sessions, then adjourn 
and reconvene for a second sequence of two sessions under the same 
leadership. This innovation should permit wider than usual partici- 
pation by CCCC’ers in workshop discussions. 

The general sessions will shine with outstanding speakers. John 
Gerber and Lyman Bryson will open the conference. Thomas Clark 
Pollock and his staff from New York University will demonstrate 
the teaching of composition/communication by closed circuit TV 
in NYU’s studios. John Ciardi will culminate the annual Saturday 
Luncheon. 

The panel discussions will begin with a past presidents’ panel 
Thursday afternoon. Five past presidents, Harold Allen, Karl Dy- 
kema, George Wykoff, T. A. Barnhart, and John Gerber, will speak 
on the history and professional advances of CCCC. Other panel 
discussion subjects scheduled are: “Applying Structural Linguistics 
to Specific Teaching Problems,” “Information and Techniques from 
Other Disciplines,” “The New School Population: Facts for Colleges 
and Public and Independent Schools,” “Providing Satisfactory 
Freshman Texts,” “Studies in English as a Second Language,” ““The 
Communication Process: Conceptual Models for Research and 
Teaching,” “Speaking and Listening,” ‘“Unprecedentedly Large 
Classes: Exploratory Solutions,” “Trends in Secondary School and 
College Teaching of Language, Literature and Other Communication 
Arts,” “Composition and Communication in General Education,” 
“Professional Organizations: Their Role in Promoting Articulation 
between High School and College.” 
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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR LEWIS 
Date D. Drum 


For more than 2500 years now, the stinging jibes of Plato’s 
“cookery” has rung in the ears of speech teachers like an annoying 
tinitis. Only in the most recent few decades has the depth and 
quality of the speech offering been increased to the point where the 
discipline has been at least somewhat accepted in academic society, 
and Plato has been at least partially relegated to ancient history. 

Then in the midst of this movement, appeared Professor Lewis 
article, “The Communication Approach in the First Course in 
Speech at the College Level,” in the Fall 1955 Journal of Communi- 
cation, at which one can almost see Aristotle cringe as Plato smiles 
a silent, “I told you so!” 

Consider first Professor Lewis’ concept of the student needs 
which should be filled by the beginning course in speech on the 
college level. “We know still other things about our students. 
Speech skills vary ....” “Speech skills cannot be so easily dodged 
.... “. .. the mass level of effictency in the speaking and listen- 
ing skills.” “.. . efficiency in transmission and reception of ideas. 
...” (italics added). These are characteristic of the “needs” set 
up by Professor Lewis, and one might well note that every need em- 
phasizes something to do with “skill” or “efficiency.” One looks in 
vain for any mention of intelligence in speaking, of responsibility 
of speech, or ethical or moral values, or, for that matter, any values 
other than the single one of efficiency. 

If speech is no more than a skill to be mastered with the greatest 
efficiency possible — like the skill of carpentry or bookmaking — 
then it is hard to see how it can be justified on the college level, 
save possibly as a “clinical” or “remedial”? program akin to the 
popular, but non-credit “How to Read” and “English for Foreign 
Students” programs on many campuses. Unless one defines skill so 
broadly that virtually all meaning is lost (e.g., Einstein’s “skill” in 
mathematical physics and C. D. Broad’s “skill” in philosophy) it is 
difficult to find any justification for Professor Lewis’ needs and 
aims concerning speech as a college subject. 


? 


Dale D. Drum—Instructor of Speech, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 
[29] 
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And, lest one be too quickly inclined to answer, “So what?”, 
let it be said that there is more than departmental chauvinism and 
musty Wissenschaft involved in arguments for academic respectabil- 
ity. For so long as we are going to set up universities and colleges 
as separate in more than administrative structure from the trade 
schools, the business colleges, and the technical institutes of this 
nation, “academic standing” will have a very real meaning. If we 
are to turn out Bachelors of Arts and Sciences who are more than 
technicians, who have some understanding and awareness of the 
world in which they live, where it is, where it came from, and just 
possibly where it might be going, then there would seem to be some 
reason for a real dichotomy of educational institutions. Perhaps 
Professor Lewis feels that such broad aims are not part of a uni- 
versity. Perhaps, on the other hand, he has forgotten that where 
these are the aims— or more properly, partial aims — of an insti- 
tution, it is requisite for every course in that institution to have 
some cognizance of those aims and, if not to further them, at least 
not to pervert them. 

In line with these considerations, Professor Lewis’ arguments 
about “practice” are particularly cogent. He contends that each 
student should practice “in a college class a minimum of at least 
once a week.” Using a little mathematical “skill,” one comes to 
the conclusion that this procedure would give the average student 
(assuming about three hours per week and twenty students in a 
class) about nine minutes. This sounds like a fairly respectable 
speech for the average student, until Professor Lewis’ further pro- 
nouncement is read: “Each performance should have one authorita- 
tive critic and as many apprentice critics as there are members in 
the class.” So, we are to divide the student’s nine minutes into 
time for him to say something and also for every other member of 
the class and the instructor as well. Somehow, a speech of one or 
two minutes duration does not seem like the sort of activity destined 
to give even the level of “skills” training Professor Lewis advocates, 
let alone anything with academic value. 

But if this is not sufficient, the next statement is a cardinal 
point of attack: “There is probably little place in this classroom 
for extended lectures on the part of the instructor, no matter how 
scintillating these may be.” If it is Professor Lewis’ contention, as 
it seems to be, that the primary reason for lectures in college is so 
that the instructor may be “scintillating,” then one might well won- 
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der what sort of college he is thinking about, and in what country 
and what age. From this statement, it would be hard to argue 
against any non-speech professor who might contend that speech is 
an empty subject lacking the content to make it worth credit on the 
college level. Of course if this were offered as a “clinical” program 
without credit, then there could be no objection (save, probably, 
from within the field of speech) but it is not so offered; it is offered 
as a full credit college course — one which is as valuable, ostensibly, 
as any others; yet it is done without lectures. Even the football 
coach lectures his charges on occasion! 

Is there nothing to talk about in a speech class? Are there no 
subjects to be covered, to be explained, to be examined with the 
students? Are we to assume that our pupils already know the im- 
portant elements of persuasion? of the nature of analysis and or- 
ganization? of the use and nature of the forms of support? of ethical 
and cultural values in speech? of the problems growing out of the 
very nature of communication itself? Or are these extraneous to 
the course? Personally, this writer would like to most heartily deny 
any such allegation. There is much to be discussed and lectured 
upon in the speech class: it is a full subject, with many difficult 
problems, problems of which the student should be made aware. It 
is most emphatically more than a “mere skill.” 

Above all, it should be noted that Professor Lewis has here 
made an assumption which is not borne out by the facts. He has 
assumed that there is no need to direct the students, no need to lec- 
ture to them on what organization, supports, etc., should be. Just 
let them practice and all will be well. This reminds one of the 
truism, “Practice makes permanent, not perfect.” 

Speech is one of the four or five oldest and (formerly) most 
respected disciplines known to man. But for three hundred years 
it was misunderstood, distorted, and degraded into the “thing” 
called Elocution. The field has not yet recovered from the weight 
of this cross, and it is not likely that it will do much recovering so 
long as pronouncements such as Professor Lewis’ are permitted to 
distort the aims and methods of the study. 

A full Doctor of Philosophy is offered by many universities to 
the student of speech, and this is mot given for mere proficiency in 
the skills of efficient oral communication. It is given at the end of 
as rigorous and difficult a course as any department could ask, one 
with content, with value, and one that is in the best tradition of 
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the academic world (which means, in the best tradition of those 
men and women who constantly strive not just to maintain the 
pace of the past but to discover new and better paces and new and 
better ways, this being the particular genius of the university as 
compared with the trade school). This same tradition and value 
that is part of the Ph.D. is part of speech generally — or should 
be. To deny it to the beginning course in speech would be the same 
as if all theory and experiment were taken out of the first course 
in psychology, as if mere reading skills were taught in the Litera- 
ture course. 

There is much to be taught — yes, lectured — in the first course 
in speech. There is more than mere skill, and this “more” is as im- 
portant as any other phase, or more so. To distort this, to give such 
an erroneous picture as Professor Lewis’ is to do a disservice to an 
honorable field of study. This writer only hopes that the damage 
is not such that it cannot be undone. 





RESEARCH NOTES 





Roger W. Brown, Abraham H. Black, and Arnold E. Horowitz, 
“Phonetic Symbolism in Natural Languages,’ The Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 50, 3 (May 1955) 388-393. 

“Three separate investigations, using three lists of English words 
and six foreign languages, have shown superior to chance agreement 
and accuracy in the translation of unfamiliar tongues. The agree- 
ment can be explained as the result of a cultural conception of the 
symbolic values attached to various phonetic combinations. This 
hypothesis does not explain the accuracy of translation. The ac- 
curacy can be explained by the assumption of some universal pho- 
netic symbolism in which speech may have originated or toward 
which speech may be evolving. For the present we prefer to interpret 
| our results as indicative of a primitive phonetic symbolism deriving 
from the origin of speech in some kind of imitative or physiognomic 
linkage of sounds and meanings. We forsake conservatism on this 
occasion for the excellent reason that the thesis proposed is so alien 
to most thinking in psycholinguistics that it needs to be brought 
forward strongly so that we may see that its unpopularity has not 
been deserved.” 






































MEASURING THE OUTCOME OF AN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE DISCUSSION CONFERENCE 


Wiriiam E. UTTersBack 


At the Invitational Intercollegiate Discussion Conference held in 
Columbus, Ohio, on March 11-13, 1954, thirty students represent- 
ing eight colleges and universities from Ohio and neighboring states 
devoted two days to informal discussion of the question, How can 
present procedures and practices of Congressional investigation be 
improved? The total conference time included four round-table 
periods, each lasting an hour. For each round-table period the 30 
delegates were divided into groups of five or six each, the groups 
meeting simultaneously in separate rooms with a student leader de- 
signated in advance. After each round-table period the five groups 
met in plenary session to report and synthesize their conclusions in 
a statement reflecting the sense of the entire conference on the 
matter discussed during the period. 

During each round-table period the groups discussed one of the 
four major issues in an agenda prepared in advance of the confer- 
ence. For each of the first three periods the major issue was sub- 
divided into several subordinate issues, four for the first period, 
three for the second, and four for the third. During each period all 
five groups discussed the subordinate issues listed in the agenda 
and any others they thought relevant to the major issue under con- 
sideration. As eleven subordinate issues thus were discussed by all 
five groups, we may speak of 55 group discussions held during the 
course of the conference. 

Perhaps it should be remarked that the conference was in no 
sense a contest. No prizes were awarded, and at no time during or 
after the discussions was a critical judgment made on any discus- 
sant, leader, group, or school. 

At the beginning and again at the close of each round-table 
period each delegate signed and marked a ballot. On the ballot he 
indicated his own estimate of how well he understood the problem 
of Congressional investigation by checking one of the positions on a 
nine-point rating scale ranging from “very poorly” through “fairly 
well” to “very well.” The ballot contained also nine-point rating 

William E. Utterback, Ph.D.— Vice Chairman of Department and Professor 


of Speech, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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scales on which he indicated his opinion on each of the subordinate 
issues discussed during the period, the scale ranging from a “com- 
pletely confident No” through “Undecided” to a “completely confi- 
dent Yes.” 

During all four round-table periods observers stationed in the 
five conference rooms recorded the number of times each member 
of the group spoke during the hour. 

These methods of measurement provided data which were ana- 
lyzed in an attempt to learn the answers to the following questions: 
(a) What, if anything, happened to understanding and opinion dur- 
ing the conference? (b) What relationships, if any, can be noted 
among the various factors that might be supposed to be operating in 
the discussion situation? 


INFLUENCE OF DISCUSSION ON UNDERSTANDING AND OPINION 


Gain in understanding. The gain in understanding experienced 
during the conference as a whole, measured by comparing the mean 
position of all delegates on the understanding scale before and after 
the conference, was highly significant. It is interesting to note that 
in terms of the percentage of delegates experiencing gain in under- 
standing, the greatest gain occurred during the first round-table 
period, and the amount of gain decreased significantly during each 
of the three succeeding periods of discussion. 

Amount of shift in opinion. On each of the eleven subordinate 
issues discussed the delegates registered their opinion immediately 
before and after the discussion period. On all eleven issues a con- 
siderable amount of shift occurred, but the amount of shift was 
markedly less on three of the issues discussed during the first round- 
table period than on the others. This may explain why the percentage 
of those shifting during this discussion period was significantly less 
than during the other periods. The probable explanation is that 
several of the issues discussed during the first period were less con- 
troversial than those discussed in subsequent periods. 

It is interesting to inquire whether the shifts were predominantly 
in one direction, so that the mean position of the delegates on the 
nine-point scale shifted appreciably. The mean position shifted 
somewhat on all eleven issues; on five of them the shift in mean 
position was so great as to approach or achieve statistical sig- 
nificance. 
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Consensus. On six of the eleven issues the thirty delegates moved 
closer together as a result of discussion; on the other five they were 
somewhat farther apart after discussion than before. At first glance 
this seems to indicate a commendable degree of success in moving 
toward agreement. A close examination of the data indicates, how- 
ever, that the conference moved toward greater agreement primarily 
on those issues on which before discussion most of the delegates 
were substantially of the same opinion. Discussion increased the 
confidence with which they held their opinion with the result that 
they moved closer together as they piled up against one extremity 
of the scale. 

Crystallization of opinion. On all eleven issues the mean position 
of the delegates on the nine-point scale was farther from the neutral 
position after discussion than before. The likelihood of this happen- 
ing purely by chance on all eleven issues is very slight (about 48 
chances in 100,000). So we can safely conclude that informal dis- 
cussion tended to move the participants from indecision toward 
conviction on the issues discussed. 

Consensus and crystallization of opinion in individual discussion 
groups. In the discussion above of consensus and crystallization of 
opinion we have been talking of the entire body of delegates, ignoring 
the fact that in discussion they were divided into five small groups. 
As each group discussed eleven issues we may speak of 55 small 
group discussions. Of these 55 discussions 62 per cent made prog- 
ress toward consensus, 76 per cent made progress in crystallizing 
opinion, and 44 per cent made progress in both respects. 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG VARIABLES 


The confidence of pre-discussion opinion and other variables. 
Before discussion approximately 20 per cent of the delegates felt 
“completely confident” of their opinion on 72 per cent or more of 
the subordinate issues. In view of this fact it is interesting to inquire 
what relation, if any, existed between degree of confidence of pre- 
discussion opinion and such variables as pre-conference understand- 
ing of the problem discussed, the amount of gain in understanding 
resulting from discussion, and the amount and direction of shift in 
opinion. 

We may note first, what one probably would expect, that pre- 
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discussion confidence of opinion and pre-discussion understanding 
of the problem discussed were positively related. And the data sug- 
gest, though without clearly demonstrating, that the less confident 
delegates gained most in understanding during the discussion. 

When all delegates are divided into five groups based on their 
pre-discussion distance from the neutral position on the nine-point 
scale and the mean amount of shift for each group is computed, 
analysis of variance indicates, at less than the 1 per cent level of 
confidence, that the amount of shift varied conversely with the 
degree of confidence with which pre-discussion opinion was held. 

If we ignore those who before discussion were at the neutral 
position and consider the direction in which the others shifted, we 
note that a significantly larger percentage experienced a strengthen- 
ing than a weakening or reversal of pre-discussion opinion. 

Influence of the majority on direction of shift. In 51 of the 55 
discussion situations opinion before discussion was unevenly divided. 
In 75 per cent of these cases the mean position of the group shifted 
during discussion toward the extremity of that side of the scale on 
which the pre-discussion majority had stood; in 25 per cent of the 
cases the shift in mean position was in the opposite direction. As 
this difference in percentages is highly significant, we must conclude 
that the majority exercised a substantial influence on the minority. 

Influence of distribution of participation on amount of shift. 
It is commonly believed by those engaged in discussion work that 
discussion is most effective when all members of the group speak 
freely, so that the spread of participation among them is approxi- 
mately equal. The number of times each member participated in 
each of the small groups was recorded by observers. Using a formula 
devised by Dr. Milton Dickens a score of spread of participation 
was computed for each group, and the groups were divided into 
those with fairly even distribution of participation and those with 
rather unequal distribution. In the first group 61 per cent of the 
delegates experienced some shift of opinion, in the second 50 per 
cent of the delegates. This difference in percentages is significant at 
between the 5 per cent and 10 per cent levels of confidence, which 
strongly suggests the value of even spread of participation in effect- 
ing shift of opinion. 
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Measuring the Outcome of a Conference 
SumMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions which may be drawn from the study with 
reasonable confidence may be summarized as follows: 

In the course of the conference the delegates gained substantially 
in understanding of the problem discussed, the gain being greatest 
during the first round-table period and decreasing progressively 
thereafter. 

Fewer delegates shifted in opinion during the first round-table 
period than during the others, the mean amount of shift varying 
considerably from one subordinate issue to another. On five of the 
issues the shift of opinion was so predominately in one direction that 
the mean position of the 30 delegates shifted substantially. 

On six of the eleven issues the delegates moved toward consensus, 
these being issues for the most part on which pre-discussion opinion 
was unevenly divided and on which the delegates moved substantial- 
ly toward a more general and a more confident acceptance of the 
view held by the pre-discussion majority. 

Throughout the conference there was a marked tendency for 
discussion to move the delegates from indecision toward conviction 
on the issues discussed. 

Of the 55 small group discussions 62 per cent made progress 
toward consensus, 76 per cent made progress in crystallizing opinion, 
and 44 per cent made progress in both respects. 

Before discussion approximately 20 per cent of the delegates 
felt “completely confident” of their opinion on 72 per cent or more 
of the subordinate issues, those who felt they understood the prob- 
lem best holding their pre-discussion opinions with greatest confi- 
dence. The amount of shift in opinion decreased consistently with 
increase in the confidence with which pre-discussion opinion was 
held. 

Delegates more often experienced a strengthening than a weak- 
ening or reversal of pre-discussion opinion and more often shifted 
toward the position of the pre-discussion majority than in the 
opposite direction. 

More shift of opinion probably occurred in the group discussions 
in which participation was fairly evenly divided among the members 
of the group. 














REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON READING 
COMPREHENSION 


James I. Brown, Chairman 


During the year the committee continued its investigation of 
readability, collecting and analyzing data bearing on difficuty, in- 
terest, and comprehension. 

Mr. Eugene Wright assisted by contributing data from his read- 
ing classes at the University of Minnesota, data based on readings 
in the text, Efficient Reading. Students reported on each selection 
read in the textbook, using a special form on which to enter reading 
rate, comprehension, Flesch Reading Ease Score, and their own 
interest rating, a five-point scale running from 1 (very interesting) 
to 5 (very uninteresting). The first 200 student reports on each 
selection were used as a basis for the following analysis. 

The first check was of comprehension. The average comprehen- 
sion for the 64 selections ranged from 60 to 80, with the average 
for all selections being 70.5. That meant that no selection averaged 
more than ten points from the general average. Moreover, 41 or 
64% were within five points and 26 or 41% within two points of 
the average. Generally speaking, there seemed to be enough con- 
sistency to permit fairly valid comparisons and observe improvement. 
Interest ratings were also averaged. They ranged from 1.78 to 2.92, 
all selections being rated as above average in interest. 

Comparisons were then made to see how reading ease and in- 
terest affected comprehension. Since some of the tests were entirely 
multiple-choice and others entirely or partly true-false, comprehen- 
sion was figured first on the basis of actual number of questions 
right, then corrected for the chance factor. The table below sum- 
marizes the findings. 


AVERAGE 
Reapinc Ease NumsBer or Averace Reaping Averace Interest COMPREHENSION 
GRovuPING ARTICLES Ease Score TING (CORRECTED) 
Easy 2 82.5 2.19 57.00 
Fairly Easy 14 75.3 2.30 68.46 
Standard 11 64.9 2.35 67.45 
Fairly Diff. 21 54.7 2.36 65.23 
Difficult 16 41.4 2.38 67.37 
Very Diff. 1 24 2.45 64.00 


[38] 
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Considering the complexity of the relationships involved, the 
agreements revealed seem much closer than might be expected. The 
greater the difficulty, the less the interest, and, generally speaking, 
the more difficult the selections, the lower the comprehension. A 
distinction between selection difficulty and test difficulty, if possible 
to make, would probably be a useful refinement. Both the interest 
ratings and comprehension scores tend, however, to validate the 
Flesch Reading Ease Score as a measure of selection difficulty. 

Subject matter, another variable, was checked insofar as possible 
in terms of the seven main headings in the text — Communication 
Background, Reading, Writing, Speaking, Listening, Vocabulary, 
and Current Problems. In interest, Reading and Speaking tied for 
top place (average interest rating of 2.18), with the others follow- 
ing in this order: Current Problems (2.30), Vocabulary (2.34), 
General Background (2.40), Writing (2.45), and Listening (2.49). 
It is interesting to note that of the top three in interest, two contain 
the most difficult readings. Apparently interest can overcome to 
some extent the effect of difficulty. 

Determining the relative importance of each of these factors 
more exactly would seem to be a matter meriting the further atten- 
tion of all or some of the committee. It is hoped that continued 
work in this important area will be encouraged by this report. 











REVIEWS 


INTRODUCTION TO SPEECH. By Charles T. Brown. Western Michigan College 
of Education: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. $4.25. 


Charles T. Brown’s Introduction to Speech is an extremely interesting book 
because it applies to a textbook for beginners many of the more advanced 
principles of human communication. Those of us who share the “communi- 
cation point of view” can well hope for the book’s success. 


Designed for use by college freshmen, it is written in simple, clear and 
sprightly language and is illustrated with clever and significant diagrams and 
drawings. The scope of the book is an outstanding feature. It presents in 
five parts: (1) a broad and stimulating picture of the nature of speech and 
society; (2) an excellent section on speech and thinking; (3) a section on 
listening, conversation, discussion and argument; (4) an adequate treatment of 
the mechanics of speech and the correction of minor speech faults; and (5) an 
intelligent treatment of speech and personality. References, documentation, 
and suggested assignments are excellent. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, a course built around Brown’s book 
will provide more lasting understandings and appreciations than do courses 
built around traditional beginning textbooks. However, students who register 
for a speech course to get a commercially oriented course in public speaking 
will find the approach unexpected and possibly confusing. The teacher will 
have to be at least as modern as the textbook, for the students will require 
some convincing about the soundness of the approach. 

—Burton Byers 


How to Hotp Meetincs anp ConFErRENcEs. By Harold P. Zelko. New York: 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1951; pp. 31. 

Are You a Goop Listener? By Harold Zelko. New York: National Fore- 
men’s Institute, 1955; pp. 23. 


These two little booklets are representative, in many ways, of the dozens 
of similar publications now being published by or for businesses and industries. 
Most of those we have seen have been quite shallow, some of them mislead- 
ing, and some of them written by quacks who seem to claim patent medicine- 
type cure-alls for the whole class of problems that arises from the fact that 
employees and managers are human beings. With rare exceptions, even the 
best of these pamphlets (and these two are among the best) suffer from 
super-ambitious titles, over-simplification, and excessive condensation. The 
writers all seem convinced that busy business people insist on “The Word” 
in a nutshell. 

Well, “The Word” won’t go into a nutshell. Or, at least, it won’t come out 
of it. The problems just aren’t that simple. There are people who realize 
this, and everyone knows that Dr. Zelko is one of them. In fact, I venture 
to say that the National Foremen’s Institute realizes it, and that these book- 
lets are only a part of a larger educational scheme. They were given to me, 
however, as self-contained units, and I’m inclined to think copies will be or 
have been given to many others in the same manner. I must, therefor, review 
them as though they were meant to stand by themselves. 

Are You A Good Listener? is pretty good even at that. The ideas are 
sound, the writing good, and the style interesting. The content will be familiar 
to regular readers of this journal, particularly those who have seen the film, 
“The Inner Man Steps Out.” The aim is, of course, at the foreman, and Dr. 
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Zelko seems to have sighted-in with creditable marksmanship. This is no 
treatise on how to listen to the radio or to your wife or to a lecture, but to 
employees. It doesn’t even say anything specifically about listening to one’s 
boss, which might be a felicitous skill in a foreman. Perhaps, however, that 
calls for another pamphlet. 

How to Hold Meetings and Conferences is obviously an earlier effort 
(1951). It is difficult to imagine a better condensation of everything from 
planning to evaluation of conferences if one must try to cover all this in 31 
pages, but the brevity is itself misleading. There may even be some danger 
in giving the impression that the process is simple enough to describe with 
so few words. I cannot help but wonder, too, at a sample agenda which calls 


for “. . . 3:00 p.m.— Discussion of possible solutions (Or how to use the 
information). 3:30 p.m. — Consensus on best solution or policy. 3:45 p.m. 
— Assignments. . . .” Real problem solving and policy conferences just don’t 
go that way ... or, at least, they shouldn’t be expected to. 


If you work on the principle that, if the booklet teaches the foreman 
anything at all about listening or about conferences, it was worth publishing, 
then these will suit you fine. And, as a matter of fact, that may not be a 
bad principle to work by. 

—F. C. 


Stupies 1s Communication. By A. J. Ayer, J. B. S. Haldane, et al, with an 
introduction by B. Ifor Evans. London: Martin Secker and Warburg 
Ltd., 1955; pp. vii 182. 21s. 


For the purpose of conducting more systematic studies of human com- 
munication, a Communication Research Center was established in 1953 at 
University College, University of London. During 1954 the Center presented a 
series of lectures to invited audiences, and it is these lectures that now appear 
in book form. 

Provost Evans ir his introduction suggests that we should support both the 
studies that are progressing in traditional fields and those that are developing 
in new fields. He views as a practical good the trend away from excessive 
departmental specialization and the tendency toward a reunion of the arts and 
the sciences. 

Demonstrating his outlook are the nine papers: “What Is Communication?” 
by A. J. Ayer, Grote Professor of Mind and Logic, University College; “Com- 
munication in Biology,” by J. B. S. Haldane, Weldon Professor of Biometry, 
University College; “ ‘Communication Theory’ and Human Behaviour,” by 
Colin Cherry, Henry Mark Pease Reader in Telecommunication, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology; “Communication in Economic Systems,” 
by Sir Geoffrey Vickers, Member, National Coal Board; “The Influence of 
Language on Medicine,” by J. Z. Young, Professor of Anatomy, University 
College; “Interpretation of Visual Symbols in the Arts,” by R: Wittkower, 
Durning-Lawrence Professor of History of Art, University College; “Com- 
munication of Thought in Ancient Greece,” by T. B. L. Webster, Professor 
of Greek, University College; “The Experimental Study of Speech,” by D. B. 
Fry, Reader in Experimental Phonetics, University College; and “Colloquial 
English and Communication,” by Randolph Quirk, Reader in English, Uni- 
versity of Durham. 

Basic documentation is in footnotes, but bibliography and index are absent. 

As selected readings for orienting the advanced college undergraduate to 
some of the scope and the current problems of research in communication, 
most of these essays should serve well. 

—KENNETH Harwoop 
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The National Project in Agricultural Communications has its head- 
quarters on the campus of Michigan State University. Its objectives are: 
(1) To develop higher professional competence in agricultural com- 
municators, (2) to increase knowledge and understanding of the com- 
munication process, and (3) to improve the conditions under which 
agricultural communicators work. 

While NPAC channels most of its efforts into the extension education 
systems of the 69 land-grant colleges and universities, it cooperates with 
professional communication groups, with agricultural organizations, and 
with groups from business and industry. 

NPAC is supported jointly by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and by 
participating and cooperating institutions and organizations. 

The program activities of NPAC fall into three areas: 

(1) Research . . . where the central purpose is to inventory, com- 
municate, and encourage the application of research findings related to 
communication in agriculture. Activities include compiling bibliographies, 
annotations, and digests of research in communication and reporting these 
to practitioners who can use them in their work. 

(2) Training . . . where the goal is to extend opportunities for both 
pre-service and in-service training in communication. Major emphasis 
is on developing the method and content for a basic in-service program 
that can be adapted for use in cooperating institutions and organizations. 

(3) Service . . . where effort is directed toward improving the 
organization and operational aspects of communication. Activities center 
around experimentation and demonstration of effective use of communi- 
cation tools and techniques. Typical services include general consultation, 
help on layout and design, readability analyses, and exploration of more 
effective uses of mass media. 

NPAC works to stimulate interest in communication, to facilitate 
efforts to improve communication, to coordinate such improvement 
efforts, and to communicate experiences and results so that all can share 
in the benefits. Although concerned primarily with agricultural and 
home economics content and a rural-agricultural audience, NPAC draws 
on knowledge and experience from many fields and cooperates with all 
who share a mutual interest in its program. 


John M. Parsey 
Research Director, NPAC 





George R. Klare, James E. Mabry and Levarl M. Gustafson, “The 
Relationship of Style Difficulty to Immediate Retention and to Accepta- 
bility of Technical Material,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
46, 5, (May 1955), 287-295. 

“This study was one of a series on the relationship of various com- 
munication variables to the learning of technical material. ‘Style 
difficulty,’ as used here, can be defined operationally in terms of the 
aspects of writing measured by readability and level of abstraction 
formulas. ...” 

“Three styles or levels of difficulty were used. . . . These styles varied 
in (a) percentage of short, familiar, frequently used words, (b) average 
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sentence length and the related proportions of simple sentences and pre- 
positional phrases, (c) the proportion of abstract to concrete wordings, 
and (d) the proportion of active to passive constructions. . . .” 

“The results of this study indicate that an easier style of writing may 
result in (a) greater and more complete immediate retention, (b) a 
greater amount read in a given time, and (c) more ‘acceptable’ reading 
material. This was the case for the lesson used in this study, even though 
content, technical terms, and number of words were held constant. 

“This study also indicates, however, the great importance of content 
in determining how well material will be accepted. It shows in addition, 
the high relationship between judgments of material as easier to read 
and more pleasant to read.” 





Arthur H. Brayfield and Walter H. Crockett, “Employee Attitudes 
and Employee Performance,” Psychological Bulletin, 52, 5 (September 
1955), 396-424. 

This article reports an extensive survey of the literature on employee 
attitudes and employee performance, and a critical evaluation of some 
of the methods used in the studies reported and the conclusions drawn. 
The authors found that in a number of instances sampling techniques, 
methodology, statistical and scaling techniques, etc., have been faulty, 
with the result that some of the commonly accepted conclusions about 
certain relationships, such as between job satisfaction and productivity, 
may not be warranted. 

The concept of morale has been much studied and reported on, but 
it has been oversimplified, and many of its possible determinants have 
not been adequately considered. 

“We have arrived at two conclusions,” say the authors, “first, that 
satisfaction with one’s position in a network of relationships need not 
imply strong motivation to outstanding performance within that system, 
and, second, that productivity may be only peripherally related to many 
of the goals toward which the industrial worker is striving.” 

An important implication of the report is, the writers add, that “it is 
time to question the strategic and ethical merits of selling to industrial 
concerns an assumed relationship between employee attitudes and em- 
ployee performance.” 





Howard M. Halpern, “Empathy, Similarity, and Self-Satisfaction,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 19, 6 (December 1955), 449-452. 

“The ability of 38 student nurses, in four groups, to predict each 
other’s responses to a personality inventory was determined. This ability, 
which served as an operational definition of empathy, was found to be 
positively correlated with (a) the similarity of predictor and predictee, 
and (b) the predictor’s satisfaction with her own behavior in the area of 
prediction. 

“The methodology of this study failed to resolve whether the ability 
to predict more accurately for similar predictees was a product of attri- 
bution or true sensitivity. However, it is proposed that the factor of 
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similarity may not be an artifact of the predictive method, as other 
experiments have suggested, but that similarity may be a vital part of 
the empathic process. It may be that people can most readily recognize 
in others what they have experienced, on some level, in themselves.” } 








Robert F. Bales, “In Conference,” Harvard Business Review, 32, 
2 (March-April 1954) 44-50. 

After discussing the laboratory study of conferences, this article 
makes several recommendations on setting up committees. “With 
proper precautions . . . summary of ‘rules of thumb’ may be helpful > 
in pinpointing some possible applications based on the experience of 
observing many laboratory groups.” 

“(1) Avoid appointing committees larger than seven members 
unless necessary to obtain representation of all relevant points of 
VEEW. ccc 

“(2) Avoid appointing committees as small as two or three mem- 
bers if the power problem between members is likely to be critical. 

“(3) Choose members that will tend to fall naturally into a mod- ? 
erate gradient of participation. Groups made up of high partici- 
pators will tend to suffer from competition. Groups made up of 
lows may find themselves short on ideas. 

“(4) Avoid the assumption that a good committee is made up of 
one good ‘leader’ and several ‘followers.’ Try to provide the group 
with both a task leader and a social leader, who will support each j 
other... . 

“(5) In actual procedure, start with facts if possible.” What are j 
the facts, how do we feel about them, and what shall we do about 
them, is a good general order. ) 

“(6) Solicit opinions and experiences of others, especially when 
disagreements begin to crop up. People often think they disagree } 
when actually they simply are not talking about the same ex- 
periences. . . . 

“(7) When somebody else is talking, listen, and keep indicating 
your reactions actively. Most people are not much good at reading j 
your mind... . 

“(8) Keep your eyes on the group. When you are talking, talk 
to the group as a whole rather than to one of your cronies or to 
one of your opponents. Search around constantly for reactions to f 
what you are saying... . 


“(9) When you scent trouble coming up, break off the argu- } 
ment and back track to further work on the facts and direct ex- 
perience. . . . j 
“(10) Keep your ear to the ground. No recipe or set of rules | 
can substitute for constant, sensative, and sympathetic attention to ? 


what is going on in the relations between members. Do not get so 
engrossed in getting the job done that you lose track of what is the } 
first prerequisite of success — keeping the committee in good operat- 
ing condition.” 
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| Arnold S. Gebel, “Self Perception and Leaderless Group Discussion | 
| Status,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 40 (November 1954), 309- l 
318. 

This investigation sought to discover, through a phenomenological 
hana to personality, whether the emerged leader of an initially lead- 
erless group discussion had a different way of seeing himself than the 
person who did not attain high leadership status. . . .” “Subjects were 
nine sorority girls who attained the highest discussion status and nine 
who attained the lowest discussion status in their respective seven-mem- | 
ber discussion groups. Each subject was interviewed for one hour; each 
interview was tape recorded.” 

The investigation revealed that “Leaders tended to have more positive 

| attitudes toward themselves, tended to perceive others’ affect on them 

to be more positive, and tended to perceive the world with a lower 

positive affect than nonleaders. Leaders perceived themselves less 

negatively, they perceived their affect on others less negatively. Various | 
| 





indices of the conceptual matrix suggested that leaders perceived a lack 
of threat in the situation, and more importantly it suggested an active, 
outgoing, or maybe even extravertive trend. Nonleaders higher on the 
last conceptual category hinted at a passive, spectator type of role.” 
| Further, nonleaders tended to express much stronger negative feelings 
| than leaders. Nonleaders tended to be much more restricted in what 
they talked about in the interviews than did the leaders. “Nonleaders 
tended to strongly identify themselves with the group to which they 
belonged, i. e., the sorority; they tended to be more prejudiced toward 
outgroups, and they tended to think more in stereotypes.” 

Stanley Schachter and Harvey Burdick, “A Field Experiment on 

| Rumor Transmission and Distortion,” The Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 50,3 (May 1955), 363-371. 

“It has been hypothesized that rumors will spread when there is 
(a) a state of cognitive unclarity about (b) an important issue which 
is (c) common to all er most members of the group.” The study | 
gives evidence “That under conditions of widespread cognitive unclarity | 
there is far more transmission of planted rumor and far more specula- 
tion involving new rumors when the issue is important than when 
it is relatively unimportant. 

“In distinct contrast to expectations created by studies using the 
technique of serial reproduction, there is absolutely no indication of 
distortion of the planted rumor.” The following factors are suggested ‘ 
which might account for this: “(a) a rumor is usually transmitted more 

than once by each individual in the channel. This recirculation tends | 
to eliminate variation. .. .” “(b) Persons associated with previous inac- 
curacies or exaggerations tend to be excluded from the developing chan- 
nels of rumor transmission.” (c) “The complexity of the material trans- 
mitted.” In laboratory studies the rumors have usually been made up 
of the content of completed pictures or stories. In this field study the 
rumor was simple and uncomplicated. Thus leveling would be less 
apparent. (d) “The nature of the force to communicate.” In laboratory 
studies the subjects communicate the story to follow the experimenter’s 

instructions. In the field study the subjects communicated on their | 
own initiative. Presumably then, the rumor would be transmitted which 

és is of interest. 

















THE 
NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


will hold two 


three-week summer laboratory sessions at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 
June 17 through July 6 
and 
July 22 through August 10 


The purpose is six-fold: to develop sensitivity to the existence and nature 
of the dynamic forces operating in the small group; to develop self-insight 
into the effects of one’s behavior on others in a group; to gain skills in 
operating more effectively in a group; to gain understandings and skills 
to work among groups on various levels in larger social organizations; to 
develop skill in use of scientific methods in social problem-solving; and 
to relate recent research and theory to group problems. 


In the training program, each trainee group uses its own experience as a 
laboratory example of group development. Group skills of analysis and 
leadership are practiced through role-playing, and observer techniques 
and case studies. Concentrated clinics give training in the skills of the 
consultant and the trainer in human relations. Training groups explore 
and experience the role of the group in the larger social environment in 
which it exists. The Laboratory ends with specific planning and practic- 
ing application of Laboratory learnings to back-home jobs. 


A special project in the development of understandings and skills of human 
relations training will be instituted this year for a selected group of 
delegates. 


The Laboratory research program in group behavior and training methods 
is an important part of the training, and the use of research tools is in- 
corporated into the curriculum. 

The NILGD is sponsored by the Adult Education Service of the NEA, 
with the cooperation of faculty members from universities and educational 
institutions throughout the nation. 

Approximately 125 applicants will be accepted for each session. Persons 
working with groups in a training, consultant, or leadership capacity in 
any field are invited to apply to: 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














